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WE recently announced that Charles N. Bishop, who 
had been connected with THE SPECTATOR for some ten 
years as manager of our Chicago office, had become a 
partner of H. H. Brown’s in the old agency at 185 La 
Salle street. We have made arrangements with the firm 
of H. H. Brown & Co. to occupy a part of their office, to 
which our supplies have been removed, and where our 
patrons will find some one to attend to their wants as here- 
tofore. 





THE increasing fire losses have attracted the attention 
of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, which, with a 
view to enlightening propertyowners and the public upon 
their duty in the matter, arranged with C. John Hexamer 
to deliver a course of three lecture on fire hazards. The 
first lecture took place on Friday evening of last week, 
and the others will be given on the evenings of December 
19 and January 9. “ Fire Hazards in Textile Mills” was 
the subject of the first lecture, “ Mill Architecture ” of the 
second, and “ Means for Extinguishing Fires” will con- 
clude the series. Mr. Hexamer is a well-known civil engin. 
eer, who has made a special study of fire hazards and the 
means of preventing and extinguishing fires. He has con- 
tributed to THE SPECTATOR many valuable articles on 
various special hazards, and also on spontaneous combus- 
tion. It is good to see our scientific bodies turning their 
attention to this important subject of fire losses, and it is 
to be hoped that others will take measures to instruct the 
public as to the burdens imposed upon every citizen by 
the annual destruction of so much property through causes 
that are easily preventable. 





THE board of commissioners of the new Croton aque- 
duct, on Saturday last, awarded contracts for the construc- 
tion of the work amounting to very nearly $12,000,000. 
The aqueduct will be carried under the Harlem, Sawmill 
and Pocotantico rivers, and for about seven-eighths of its 
entire length will be tunneled through solid rock. This 
work is divided into sections, and was given out to con- 
tractors who are familiar with engineering operations, some 
of them having executed contracts on the Union and 
Northern Pacific railroads. All work under these con- 
tracts is to be completed in thirty-three months. That 





portion of it lying within the city limits, known as sections 
A and B, is counted as the heaviest part of the job. Be- 
ginning at the Harlem river, a shaft will be driven toa 
depth of 115 feet below tide-water. Other shafts will be 
sunk at convenient distances, and the working parties will 
then begin tunneling toward each other. The most ap- 
proved machinery and plant will be used. The work will 
be continued night and day by the aid of electric lights. 
Grounds for dumping the material taken out have been con- 
demned, and there is apparently no reason why the work 
should be delayed beyond the allotted time. The same gen- 
eral style of working the other sections, where the tunnel 
passes through rock, will be pursued. Sawmill river will have 
to be turned out of its course while the work of tunneling 
under its bed is in progress. Specifications for other por- 
tions of the work, including the tunnel under the Harlem 
river, are now being prepared, and will soon be awarded 
It is expected that the new aqueduct will be delivering 
water into the Central Park reservoir within three years, 
and that the total cost will come within $16,000,000. It 
will be safer, however, for citizens to fix the limit of time 
at five years and the cost at $30,000,000; if it comes 
within these, there will be good cause for rejoicing. 





IN our issue of last week, we made the statement that 
“announcement is made of the withdrawal from business 
of the Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and 
the reinsurance of its outstanding risks in the Phoenix of 
London.” A telegram received immediately from the 
secretary of the company announced that the statement 
was an error; that it was the Virginia Home that had con- 
cluded to reinsure ; that the stock of the Virginia Fire and 
Marine stood at 144; in short, that it had no thought of 
giving up the fight for business. Our paragraph was based 
on an item in the “ insurance news” printed in the daily 
Tribune of December 9, which came to our notice as we 
were preparing our forms for press. The same paragraph in 
The Tribune stated that the Peoples of Memphis was also 
reported as having reinsured its risks, which, as we are in- 
formed by a telegram from the company, is also erroneous. 
We did all in our power at once to correct the mistake we 
had fallen intoby notifying the other insurance papers, and 
the daily press of New York and Chicago. We are taught 
by this unhappy experience to put no faith whatever in the 
so-called insurance news printed in the daily papers. We 
should not have done so in this instance had we had time 
to investigate the matter for ourselves, but the statement 
was made in such positive terms, and reaching us just as 
THE SPECTATOR was going to press, we either had to ac- 
cept or ignore it; unfortunately we accepted it, and for so 
doing we hereby tender our apologies to the officers of 
those companies and all interested in their welfare. The 
Virginia Fire and Marine has a cash capital of $250,000 and 
a surplus of over $150,000 above all liabilities ; its president, 
W. L. Cowardin, is an underwriter of experience, a con- 
servative manager, who enjoys the respect and confidence 
of the community in which he lives and of the underwrit- 
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ing fraternity in general. We rejoice that the statement 

that the company was about to retire from business was 

an erroneous one, and we wish it a long life and abundant 

prosperity. 
* * * * 

But this little incident is an ample refutation of that say- 
ing, reiterated in a parrot-like manner by a few old fogy 
officers of decaying companies, that “nobody reads tle 
insurance journals.” Here we copied two erroneous state- 
ments, and, before the paper could possibly have reached 
the persons interested, we received telegrams from Rich- 
mond and Memphis denying the report, and at least twenty 
persons had called at the office to know by what authority 
we printed the item. It is evident that telegraphic com- 
munication had been resorted to by city underwriters to 
get the truth from headquarters. As it appeared in The 
Tribune it attracted no attention whatever, but when we 
transferred it to our columns, the whole insurance frater- 
nity was alive with curiosity. The printing of erroneous 
information is a sure way tofind out whether or not “ any- 
body reads the insurance papers.” While in this instance 
the information has come to us in overwhelming volume, 
we nevertheless most heartily regret having put our faith 
in a daily paper, and so “ put our foot ” into a bad job. 





WE continue the publication in this issue of a series of 
interviews with leading fire underwriters regarding the 
present condition of their business. Among these will be 
found the opinions of D. A. Heald, vice-president of the 
Home, C. E. White, co-manager of the North British and 
Mercantile, and also the ideas of some of the Hartford 
insurance officers. In this series of interviews, we have 
sought to obtain an expression of opinion from represent- 
atives of American and foreign large and small companies, 
so that from them the reader could obtain a correct view 
of the situation without prejudice. That the business‘is 
in a bad condition, unprofitable and unsatisfactory, is tes- 
tified to with the utmost unanimity by all who have given 
evidence ; they are, also, agreed as to the causes leading 
up to these unsatisfactory results, and nearly unanimous 
as to the means necessary to be adopted for remedying 
the difficulties that surround the business. If we were to 
continue these interviews through all the companies, the 
result would be only in the nature of cumulative testimony, 
and would not, probably, present anything new for con. 
sideration. In view of the fact that all underwriters ap- 
preciate the demoralized condition of the business, know 
what the evils are that afflict them, and that the remedy 
lies in their own hands, it is singular that they cannot be 
brought to unite inapplying that remedy. It is true that 
heroic treatment is required to lop off some of the abuses, 
and we greatly fear that we shall never see a sufficient 
degree of harmony existing among company managers to 
insure the application of the knife; but that is their look 
out. A better review of the situation cannot be made 
than is embraced in the interviews we have published in 
this and the three preceding issues of THE SPECTATOR. 





THE MILLERS AND THE STOCK 
COMPANIES. 


N the current number of The American Miller, very much 
more space than is necessary is taken up in criticis. 

ing THE SPECTATOR. The editor has three or four shots 
at us, and a correspondent, evidently an insurance man, 
struggles through two or three columns to show that the 
stock fire insurance companies are extravagantly managed, 
A short time since we had occasion to refer to a paragraph 
in that paper which charged the companies with maintain- 
ing an excessive expense account, made up largely of divi- 
dends to stockholders. While showing that the editor 
grossly exaggerated in his statements regarding dividends, 
we admitted that the expense account included an unne. 
cessarily large amount on account of commissions, made 
necessary by the exactions of brokers. The correspondent 
referred to assumes that we were deploring the commis. 
sions paid to agents, and then proceeds to show that the 
agents are the hardest worked men connected with the 
companies. This isan entire perversion of our sentiments, 
We have always recognized the importance and value of 
good agents, and maintained that they were entitled to 
liberal compensation for their services. But it is the 
brokers that we are opposed to, regarding them as excres- 
cences that have fastened themselves upon the business 
and are sucking its life blood in spite of the efforts of the 
companies to shake them off. They have appeared upon 
the scene in response to the demands of the insurers, who 
have not the time or the inclination to attend to their own 
insurance matters, and so they entrust them to the broker, 
who works in their behalf but receives his pay from the 
companies. When a broker has obtained a good line of 
business, he peddles it out among the companies or their 
agents, giving the best part of it to those that will pay him 
most. The agents who have to buy business from the 
brokers must have a rate of commission that will pay both 
him and them, and thus the rate is run up to from twenty 
to thirty-five per cent of the premium. In the recent dis- 
cussions in the National Board as to the rate of commis- 
sion an agent should be entitled to, the conservative un- 
derwriters held that fifteen per cent should be the maxi- 
mum; and if all the companies would agree to pay no more 
than this, the agents would be entirely satisfied and the 
companies would get fully as much business. But in steps 
the wholly unnecessary broker and demands his slice of the 
premium, so that the commission account is doubled up, if 
not more. Agents are necessary to companies doing a 
general business, but the go-betweens, the brokers, who 
represent the insured, are simply middlemen working in the 
interests of their clients and against the companies, and 
yet are paid bythem. We do not know of such an 
anomaly in any other branch of business, and it ought not 
to be tolerated in fire underwriting. Nor would it bea 
great while if the insured had to pay the broker’s commis. 
sion. In another column we print so much of the letter 
referred to as relates to agents and brokers; we take no 
exceptions to it except so far as it misapprehends our senti 
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ments regarding agents, and assumes that brokers are the 
creation of the companies instead of the insurers. 

We also commented recently on a paragraph in The 
American Miller to the effect that millers who were insured 
in mutual companies should be more careful regarding fire 
prevention than those who were insured in stock compa- 
nies. We said: “It is sentiments of this kind that make 
propertyowners careless and reckless, that place whole 
communities in peril, and make the annual waste by fire 
equal to $100,000,000.” Referring to this the editor says : 


We simply reiterate that members of these companies, ‘‘ more than other 
millers, have an interest in decreasing the aggregate loss from flour mills,” 
because they should, by precept and example, do all in their power to 
protect the company of which they are members. If one neglects to take 
proper precautions to prevent accidents from known sources of danger, 
he can not complain of assessments made to cover the losses of others 
caused by similar neglect. THe SPECTATOR must be very blind if it does 
not see the difference between the interests and obligations of a member 
of a mutual company, whose good or ill luck he shares, and those of a 
policyholder, who paysa fixed sum for his insurance and can have no motive 
for protecting his underwriter, either by improving his own risk or inducing 
others to improve theirs, so long as he does not vitiate his individual 
indemnity. 


That’s it. If you are pecuniarily interested in the in- 
surance, improve your risk and take every precaution to 
prevent fires; but if you are insured in stock companies, 
be as careless as you please, let your mills burn, and look 
to them for indemnity. A millowner of incendiary pro- 
clivities, if he was insured in a stock company, would 
scarcely need stronger encouragement than this to induce 
him to neglect precautions he knows to be essential to 
safety, or to adopt such careless habits as are sure to re- 
sult in the destruction of his property. The theory of this 
editor evidently is that the mutual companies must be 
protected, but the stock companies may be sacrificed 
whenever it becomes to the interest of the insured to do 
so—in other words, don’t rob your associates, but go for 
the strangers. When the editor of the representative 
journal in the milling interest, which is also the organ of 
a millers mutual insurance company, can print such sen- 
timents as we have quoted, it is not surprising that the 
legitimate insurance companies have to pay for so many 
mills. In this connection it is not out of place to repro- 
duce a few sentences from the address delivered by H. B. 
Horton, a representative of the Millers National Insur- 
ance Company (mutual) of Chicago, before the Pennsy]l- 
vania Millers State Association. The entire address was 
printed in our issue of November 13, and is well worth 
reading. The intimation that many mill fires are the re- 
sult of incendiarism on the part of their owners, and that 
the majority of them originate from causes easily preventa- 
ble, permeates the entire address. Among other perti- 
nent things, he said: 

The hazard of flour mills is one that stock insurance companies assume 
with great reluctance, and for which they find it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to obtain adequate rates of premium. I doubt whether there is any 
company in the United States that has, for aterm of years, made any profit 
insuring this class of risks. I have talked with the managers and gen- 


eral agents of many companies and, without exception, they have told me 
that they have never made any money on them, and they know of no one 





who has. They say that they take them unwillingly, and only because 
their local agents insist upon it, and represent that if they refuse mill 
risks they will lose other and more desirable business. Now, why is it 
that flour mills are in so much disfavor with underwriters? One reason, 
and that, perhaps, a sufficient one, is that they are not only very liable to 
take fire, but when they do they are almost certain to prove a total loss. 
Fire once started spreads so rapidly that the whole structure is quickly 
enveloped in flames and the salvage, if any, is very small. Another and 
the chief reason is that there is a great mystery about the origin of mill 
fires, A very large majority of them occur at night, when the mill is not 
running, anywhere from one to thirty-six hours after the machinery has 
been stopped. * * * * Fully seventy-five per cent of all losses sus- 
tained have been night burnings, of the origin of which we know nothing 
and can only surmise. Allow, if you will, a proportion for fraudulent 
and incendiary fires equal to what may be attributed to the same causes 
where other property is concerned, and still you have an immense per- 
centage enveloped in the mystery which is peculiar to mill hazards. It is 
only natural that underwriters should hesitate to cover any class of risks 
the nature of which they know so little and regarding which there is so 
much apparent mystery, 


He then went on to tell them how, at heavy cost, they 
must procéed to improve their risks before they could 
become members of his company. But the stock compa- 
nies are expected to insure, at a low rate, these hazardous 
risks, “ with all their imperfections on their heads” or 
concealed about the premises, and submit to all sorts of 
misrepresentation, when they attempt to establish rates 
that will compensate them for the risks they assume. 





THE NEED OF A BANKRUPT LAW. 


Dig urging upon Congress ofthe importance of a bank. 

rupt law for insolvent debtors in this country is now 
an important theme with fire underwriters. This question 
has been more or less agitated in Congress, and underwriters 
have good reason to assert their influence in favor of the 
passage of such an act. Especially in periods of business 
depression like that through which we are now passing, is 
the need of such a national law apparent, under which 
debtors can take refuge, have their embarrassments duly 
and honestly adjusted, and begin life again, without taxing 
the insurance companies to liquidate their debts for them, as 
appears to be the present custom. It is not a fanciful 
theory, but an incontrovertible fact, that since the old 
bankrupt law was repealed in 1879, fires in all parts of the 
country have largely increased in number and in the values 
consumed. During the past five years, the losses of many 
insurance companies have been nearly if not fully doubled, 
and in some instances tripled, and a large percentage of 
these losses are attributed by underwriters to direct incen- 
diarism or to criminal negligence in protecting property 
from fire. Fires have never been so numerous as they 
have been during the year just closing, and the depression 
that has existed in all branches of business has been un- 
questionably an important reason for the growth in the 
fire waste. Inthe absence of a bankrupt law to relieve 
debtors of burdensome liabilities, even persons honestly 
inclined have not been able, when pressed by their cred- 
itors, to resist the temptation of compelling the insurance 
companies to pay their debts for them. The companies 
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have become tired of “buying in” unsalable property, 
and are convinced that the time has arrived when 
Congress should take the matter in hand. The insurance 
companies have enough troubles to bear; the business suf- 
fers from its full quota of evils, and to the many burden- 
some ills that oppress the companies should not be added 
the grave responsibility of liquidating the indebtedness of 
individuals. The insurance of “ profits” has always been 
discountenanced by underwriters as an unprofitable busi- 
ness, but the insurance of “debts” has proved decidedly 
disastrous to the business in the last half decade. It is 
amore or less hazardous enterprise to risk capital in fire 
underwriting, therefore in such a business the margin of 
profit should be commensurate. Years ago, capitalists were 
willing to assume the risks of underwriting in order to se- 
cure the resulting profits. But times have changed ; and 
now that there is little profit in the business, new capital 
cannot be secured for investment, for investors, not being 
able to obtain reasonable or customary dividends for the 
use of their money in a hazardous business, put it to 
better use in more conservative fields. If the resources of 
the insurance companies are to be converted by the neg- 
ligence of Congress into a “treasury in bankruptcy,” 
through which the people can liquidate their indebtedness 
at will, it is safe to say that it will be but a matter of time 
when such capital as has been left in the business will be 
either consumed or withdrawn, or else the insurance sys- 
tem will be reorganized altogether and radical changes 
effected in the policy contract. All thinking underwriters 
agree that the country needs a national bankruptcy act, un- 
der which a debtor can surrender his assets to an assignee, 
have his liabilities proportionately adjusted, and his affairs 
straightened out ; and emerging from bankruptcy, begin 
life again with the burden of debt lifted from his shoulders. 
Under the present condition of things, a debtor can go 
through life with the clouds of misfortune and debt about 
him, with no opportunity to avoid what he cannot atone 
for. Under such circumstances, is it not only too probable 
that, in the language of a well-known underwriter, “ when 
a debtor is pressed by his creditors, there isa strong temp- 
tation for him to set fire to his premises in order to 
obtain the insurance and so satisfy the demands of cred- 
itors?” This pressing incentive to incendiarism is what 
another prominent underwriter pointedly hinted at in 
recent conversation when he attributed the increas. 
ing fire losses principally to the fact that “the coun- 
try is now in liquidation.” “The people of the country are 
in debt,” said he; “their notes are upon the market; over- 
production and limited consumption have an important 

effect upon the fire losses ; after January 1, when liquidation 

will have been advanced, the insurance business will be in 

better condition.” When men become hopelessly involved 

in debt, the law should provide some honest and equitable 

way for settlement with their creditors under proper con- 

ditions, and with a view to decisive adjustment and liquid- 

ation. Under the existing practices, the temptation is 

strong to any man, driven to desperation by his creditors, 

to take advantage, by any means, of opportunity to dis- 





charge his debts, and unquestionably the insurance com. 
panies have been largely called on to pay the value of un. 
salable property in the past year under the process of 
“liquidation” alluded to. The enactment and immediate 
enforcement of a wise national bankrupt law would meet 
with favor from business men, and it devolves upon Con. 
gress to legislate on this question during the present session : 
and it is to be hoped that underwriters and other business 
men will properly agitate the matter with this view. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE insurance on the Brooklyn Skating Rink has been placed for 
three years at forty cents, and the companies accepting the same are 
among the leaders. A friend remarks that when it comes to downright 
low rates, the big ‘uns can lay over the small-fry by thirty-three per 
cent. 





* * * * 


IT is understood the affairs of La Confiance of Paris are almost closed. 
Superintendent McCall was in town the other day and made a prelim- 
inary examination of its affairs prior to releasing the Albany deposits, 


* * * * 


THE Cincinnati companies interested in the Rindskop & Co. loss in 
616 and 618 Broadway will be. gratified to know that the damaged 
clothing is being handled on account of whom it may concern by 
J. Cohen. As they have had experience in the little matter of adjust- 
ment expenses, this is a good chance to investigate into the manner of 
doing things before it is all cver, instead of waiting and objecting to the 
expenses being paid out of the salvage after it is too late. The Cin- 
cinnatians knéw a thing or two, and if the New York adjusters can 
beat them in watching the dollars, they are entitled to the medal. 


* * * * 


THE name of a small office, which a few years ago tried to make it- 
self larger by an amalgamation with another small company, is most 
positively named as a candidate for reinsurance. The company’s in- 
come for premiums last year was twice as large as its losses, but its 
surplus was less than $25,000. Probably it_is another “ Commercial ” 
scare, 

x * * * 

A BROKER’S trick was lately revealed in the case of a new building 
wherein several large stocks were taken in. A broker having a small 
line for one of the tenants took out a line several times larger than he 
needed, and thereby closed the companies against another tenant. The 
latter was unable to help himself, but the first broker was conveniently 
ready to trade with him by turning over the amount of insurance re- 
quired. But the trick did not last long, as the victim discovered the 
game, and as soon as the names of the companies were revealed, re- 
fused to accept the policies excepting through his regular broker. 


* * * 


» 
THERE is a small sized commotion on the west side, relative to the 
operations of a broker who is going for the small grocery stocks, and 
gobbling them in very rapidly at frightfully low rates. The total 
amount of business obtainable by this process scarcely amounts to the 
income of one week of a respectable company, and the question is 
whether it will pay to secure them on the basis of high commissions 
and extremely low rates. Is the game worth it ? 


* * * * 


THE name of an old-fashioned Brooklyn company is freely quoted as 
offering to write on first-class dwellings at ten cents for three years. 
This is the lowest rate yet named on dwellings, and we suppose it 





means fifteen cents less thirty-three and a third per cent commission. 
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Since the German-American’s famous raid on the New York dwellings, 
many years ago, the rates have been tumbling downward every year. 
People who, a couple of years ago, paid twenty-five cents for five years 
for insurance on dwellings, may justly consider themselves outrage- 
ously swindled. 

¥ * * * 


P. B. ARMSTRONG of the Mutual is said to be soliciting subscriptions 
for a new stock company. We suggest that its name be the “ High 
Bridge.” 

x ¥ % 

AN inquiry was lately made for the president of a city company, 
and the answer given by his subordinates was that he was out of town ; 
but the response to the further inquiry, when he would return, was 
evaded, from whence has arisen a street rumor that he has gone to 
Europe to get a company, etc. As the president in question has been 
previously named in connection with a foreign company, and on a 
previous occasion spent some months in Europe on similar business, 
the gossips are sure this time they are right. We presume, however, 
they are all wrong, as they were the other time. 


* * * * 


AN impending change in a local English agency is disturbing some 
minds more than is necessary, while the names of a prominent firm 
on Nassau street are being used without authority in the same connec- 
tion. 

oa * x > 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad is in the market for about one million of 
insurance on property fairly worth five millions, including ferry-boats, 
machine shops and freight depots at leading points. The idea of grouping 
the risks in the schedule is a shrewd one, and may possibly induce some 
short-sighted companies into proposing a rate far below what would be 
charged for the risk singly. The powers that be in the management 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company have doubtless heard that the 
fire insurance companies have been making fools cf themselves lately, 
and are trying to secure advantages while the fool-fit lasts. But the 
companies ought to see in such attempts the evidence of their own folly. 


* * * * 


By the way, why should not the Tariff Association rate the numer- 
ous freight depots as well as the wharves that surround the city. The 
Pennsylvania Company demands rates on its Harsimus Cove property 
in Jersey City, and the New York Central and Erie, periodically, want 
insurance on their freight depots. They should pay something for the 
risks in the first place, and something for the very broad forms they 
use in the second place. 


* * * * 


THERE are some people among underwriters who are mean enough 
to desire to know whether the perjury case against the ex-president of 
the old Manhattan Fire of this city has been abandoned, and if not, why 
the case has not been brought to trial. There was a story current 
last spring that the friends of the ex-president were buying up the 
stock of the defunct company, with the understanding that if they were 
successful the prosecution would be indefinitely postponed. But what 
about the ends of justice? 


* * * * 


IT is a significant sign of reduced values that some of the largest 
dry-goods merchants, who have heretofore been known as always in 
the market for good policies of insurance, are now entirely satisfied 
with their total insurance. One merchant on Broadway, near Worth, 
who was at least $200,000 short of insurance two years ago, is now 
permitting policies to lapse because he is over-insured. 

* * * So 

Now that the largest of the printers have been rated by the Tariff 
Association, the important question of forms remains to be disposed of. 
Of all the trades, the job printers have imposed the worst blanket forms 
on the companies, They have thereby managed to cover type, mate- 





rials, presses, machinery, paper and stock, office fixtures and every other 
kind of contents under one item. By this plan they have been enabled 
to insure about one-third of their property and make severe losses for 
the companies upon every occasion of loss. The suggestion is made 
that the printers be compelled to insert a warrantee in their policies 
that there shall be sixty-five per cent of the value kept insured, or co- 
insure for the deficiency. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE VIRGINIA F. AND M. IN ACTIVE BUSINESS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I see that your excellent paper has made the mistake of reporting the 
Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Richmond, of which the 
writer is president, as retired from the business of insurance. Well, 
somebody has sold you this time, since the old Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, like death and taxes, is likely to continue long after 
we are laid to rest. It is sufficient to assure you that we are here yet, and 
likely to stay, we trust, surrounded by encouraging friends, to whom this 
explanation would appear needless, But we have those at a great distance 
that will be glad to see this correction. 

We ourselves regret much more the retirement of the Virginia Home 
Insurance Company (the company that has indeed retired) than we do 
your mistaken report of our retiring. We have long enjoyed the kind- 
liest relations with, and the highest esteem for, the officérs of the Virginia 
Home Insurance Company, whose retirement occasions us personal as 
well as professional regret, at having to lose their support as managers, 
in the future as we have had in the past, of measures and practices for the 
good of the insurance business. 

We hope that THE SPECTATOR will not trouble itself with further regrets 
about the mistake made in the name of the company. Even if it had 
occasioned loss of some business at a distance, we are not so eager for 
premiums as to regard it a serious matter. We have our hands full in 
attending to quite a large and average class of good risks, or what is gen- 
erally esteemed as good risks, but we have no idea that discreet insurance 


“men will credit us with taste or judgment were we to indicate insurance 


premiums as flattering to us just now or for the last few years. 

You have probably learned that the executive committee of the Virginia 
State Board has invited a conference with the companies doing business 
in Virginia, and all other companies interested, the time and place to be 
agreed on, from which we hope good may result. W. L. Cowarpin. 

RICHMOND, VA., December 13. 





THE PEOPLES OF MEMPHIS IN GOOD CONDITION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Your information that the Peoples Insurance Company of Memphis 
has decided to reinsure its outstanding risks and retire from business is 
incorrect. We have not discontinued business nor reinsured our out- 
standing risks. The board of directors recently decided that it was the 
part of prudence and conservatism to discontinue writing special hazards 
away from home, and in future confine the business to our own State. 
I presume the rumor regarding our retirement, which is absolutely false, 
originated from a knowledge of this information, and the further fact that 
a proposition was made to us by one of the largest agency companies to 
reinsure all of our outstanding risks, which proposition was respectfully 
declined by our board. 

We have done a fine business during the past year, and, of course, have 
had our proportion of the general losses, but I am pleased to inform you 
that the Peoples is still a solid institution and able, ready and willing to 
pay promptly all proper claims of whatever nature held against it. 


Memruis, TENN., December 12, 1884. W. L. PARKER, 
Secretary, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Practical Talk with Fire Underwriters. 


WE continue this week the series of interviews with well-known fire under- 
writers. Among those presented below, are given the views of certain 
Hartford underwriters, and others, from lack of space this week, have 
been left over, and will be printed in the next issue: 


Charles E. White, one of the managers of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, on being interviewed, said : 

It appears to me that any combined efforts to improve the insurance busi- 
ness must be preceded by the establishment of a uniform rate of commis- 
sion. I do not care to state for publication what the rate of commission 
should be, only let it be one that the companies can afford to pay. Itisa 
matter of almost vital importance that the companies should be upen an 
equality in respect to commissions. Once establish this, and not only 
would a stumbling-block be removed which exists at present, but it would 
bea starting point from which unanimity could be attempted in other direc- 
tions. The companies will continue to be lukewarm in agreeing to the 


adoption of proper rates and regulations until this inequality is removed. . 


Look at the organization in the West, called the Western Union, which is 
made up of a large proportion of the companies operating in that sec- 
tlon, They put no restriction upon the amount of commission which 
shall be allowed on farm property, provided the companies electing to 
pay a higher commission than is permitted on other risks within the juris- 
diction of the union, shall appoint an exclusive class of agents to con- 
duct this particular line of business. This compels companies of con- 
servative views either to keep pace with their fellow members, who cater 
to farm property risks by the payment of reckless commissions, or con- 
tent themselves with such pickings as may fall to them. In my opinion, 
no association of companies should give the option to its members of 
making a bid for any special class of business. It is demoralizing, 
whether it leads to excessive competition, or whether it weakens the in- 
fluence of such an association by creating a dissatisfied and restive 
feeling. I should be in favor of a combination of certain strong 
companies to control this matter of commissions everywhere. This 
would necessitate an agreement as to what rate of commission should be 
paid, and what extra allowances, if any, should be permitted, so that all 
should be on precisely the same footing. Further than this, it should be 
required that the agents of these companies should represent no other 
companies outside of the combination granting a higher rate of commis- 
sion. I believe such a plan to be quite feasible, but of course there 
would have to be a sufficient number of companies to carry it out success- 
fully. A bureau might also be organized among such companies to dis- 
seminate wholesome ideas and practical suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to agents. Such a bureau could undertake, too, the spreading of 
information regarding particular classes of risks, and a system of more 
perfect survey, with a view to fire prevention, could be undertaken after 
the system of the mutual companies. It is a discredit to the fire under- 
writers that there should be so many fires, and we believe it is entirely 
within their power to reduce the amount of fire losses, 

The increase in rates which has been accomplished during the past two 
years, has not brought about the benefit anticipated. This can be ac- 
counted for in several ways. The moral hazard has assumed larger 
proportions, owing to the unprofitable condition of business through- 
out the country. Then, again, the assured have counteracted the 
additional amount of premium they have been called upon to pay by re- 
ducing their.aggregate amount of insurance, and, upon the basis of this 
year’s loss record, it is fair to assume that we have, as a result of this 
scheme on the part of the assured, a greater number of total losses, and 
consequently a diminished number of partial losses, thus cutting down 
the margin of salvage, the increase or decrease of which item is a factor 
which makes itself known when the profit and loss account is made up. 

To obtain the full benefit of an advance in rates, the additional require- 
ment should be added that a certain amount of insurance should be 
maintained to the proportionate whole value of the property, or, what is 
the same thing, that a coinsurance clause shall form part of the written 
portion of every policy, which will make the assured liable for any deficit 
below a certain amount. [tis my opinion that the introduction of the 
coinsurance clause, either requiring full insurance or, if that does not 
seem advisable, then for a certain stated amount, would be the most ben- 
eficial reform which could be introduced at the present time, It is 











simply a requirement that all risks where the moral hazard element js 
absent, shall be insured in proportion to the value, which is a fair busi. 
ness agreement. Where the moral hazard is present, the coinsurance 
clause would be of no consequence one way or the other, as in all such 
cases there is full or even excessive insurance. This, in connection with 
the advance in rates already accomplished, would soon show, I believe, a 
gratifying gain in the percentage of profit. 

Unquestionably the three-quarter clause has its advantages, and 
upon country risks and certain classes of special hazards, it would, 
no doubt, be a protection to the companies to have it form part of 
the contract of insurance. I should hardly be in favor of its general 
application, however, as it would work most unjustly in a great number 
of cases, and would be a bar to that full protection which, I believe, every 
one is entitled to, all the conditions being favorable. I am very doubt- 
ful, also, whether the greater care which, it is claimed, results from the 
application of this clause is not one more of theory than practice. It is 
the duty of the companies to watch both the physical and moral hazard, 
and I believe that the use of the three-quarter clause would rather have a 
tendency to cultivate indifference in both these respects. 

Another important element in our business is the making of all tariffs 
of rates with proper discrimination and care. Tariffs should not be made 
for different places, at the headquarters of any association, such as the 
Southeastern Tariff Association, then distributed for general adoption, I 
am in favor of State boards composed of special agents of the different 
companies, which boards shall appont committees to make rates in connec- 
tion with the local agent, each place to be specifically rated. The special 
and local agents both have an interest in the work to be accomplished, 
and should beinentire harmony. In my opinion, this is decidedly the 
best manner by which fair and equitable rates can be laid down. 

I do not care to make any remarks concerning the brokerage system in 
cities, excepting that the practice having become recognized, the amount 
of brokerage should be limited, the same as commissions. Competitionin 
the business increases every year, but the struggle is steadily resolving itself 
into one between the larger companies. Great changes have taken place 
during the past twenty years. In those old fogy days when I began busi- 
ness, underwriting was comparatively smooth sailing, for many of the in- 
novations which now encompass the business had not even then taken 
shape. 


D. W. C. Skilton, secretary of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, said : 


I think the business of the country demands a bankrupt law. The 
time has come when the people should settle their debts with their cred- 
itors, and not require the insurance companies to intervene and carry the 
burden for them. Since the repeal of the last bankrupt law there has 
been a noticeable and steady increase in fire losses. Under the con- 
dition of things, when a debtor is pressed by his creditors, there is a 
strong temptation for him to call on the insurance companies to liquidate 
his indebtedness for him. I think that it devolves upon Congress to 
take immediate steps to see that a bankrupt law is enacted and put in 
force at the very earliest possible moment. 

Modern inventions, labor-saving appliances and other cognate causes 
have increased the hazard of the business very largely. Incidentally, of 
course, I refer to the many inventions and improvements for illuminating 
purposes, based upon some property of earth oil. The scientific applica- 
tion of chemistry to the development of the arts and industries has an 
important bearing also on the fire waste. 

I think it would be a grand thing for the insurance business if the three- 
quarter loss clause could be engrafted into every policy, but I do not 
think this is feasible, and I hardly think that it is really desirable at 
this time to attempt it on all classes of business and for all locations. 

1 am heartily in favor of the new form of coinsurance clause, and its 
application to certain classes of risks that have generally been unprofit- 
able to underwriters. Its application to steam power saw mills and lum- 
ber yards is in the right direction, and its application to insurance on paper 
mills, a class that has been disastrous to nearly every company that has 
ever written them, may soon follow. The clause originated in the West, 
but has been adopted by many Eastern organizations. It provides for 
coinsurance if the assured does not carry insurance amounting to three- 
fourths or four-fifths of the value of the property ; and if more than that 
is carried, the insured gets no benefit from it, for in case of loss all insur- 
ance on the property applies fro rata to pay not to exceed three-fourths or 
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four-fifths of the value of the property. Its use compels three-fourths or 
four-fifths insurance and practically prevents over-insurance, for the 
insured is an interested party in either event. 


Mark Howard, president of the National Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, having been asked to give his views as to the evils that afflict 
the business, said : 


These evils are mainly within the control of the companies themselves, 
but the moral strength is wanted in some of their managers, to secure the 
united action necessary at present for their correction. The greater evil 
arises from the granting of unlimited insurance. By it the insured is 
encouraged to neglect the safety of his property, when he resists the 
temptation to destroy it. Under such an inducement held out to the in- 
sured to neglect or destroy his property, the rate of loss must inevitably 
increase. One of the fundamental ideas of the fire insurance contract 
originally was to so limit the amount of insurance that the insured would 
have an interest in the preservation of his insured property, and the limit 
generally adopted was three-fourths of its value. The departure from 
this principle is the principal cause of the present trouble to the under- 
writers of the country. And as sufficient co-operation of the companies 
cannot be secured to effectively enforce this principle, legislation by each 
State forbidding the payment of more than three-fourths (or other propor- 
tion) of a loss is necessary. The present terrible fire waste must soon 
arrest the public attention to such an extent as'to compel the necessary 
legislation to save the taxables of the country, saying nothing of public 
morals. With the three-fourths rule the coinsurance clause could be 
combined wherever necessary to avoid undue liability. Hasty and care- 
less adjustments, and the prepayment of questionable claims, is another 
cause of the rapidly increasing losses. This can, and should, be remedied 
at once. Other reforms in the business are needed, but I will not discuss 


these at present. 
‘* To what extent, in your opinion, does the increase of rates affect the 


ratio of loss?” 

‘*I think it affects it much less, if any, than some underwriters seem to 
fear. Reduced insurance in consequence of increased rates reduces the 
moral hazard, and thus affects any loss from increased liability.” 


The following report to the first meeting of the National Board, held 
February 19th, 1867, by Mr. Howard, as chairman of acommittee on form 
of policy, more fully gives his views on the three-fourths clause: 


The contract of insurance against loss by fire was not designed to as- 
sume the entire risk of the subject insured, but it tended to leave in the 
hands of its owner a sufficient portion of it to guarantee his vigilant 
interest in the preservation of the property. For, without such an interest, 
the assured would be tempted to neglect the safety of his property, if not 
to destroy it, that he might realize the amount for which it is insured. 
Hence the stipulation in all policies that the insured shall secure the con- 
sent of the insurer before obtaining additional insurance, that the amount 
might be kept within proper limits, and an insurance equal to three- 
fourths of the actual value of the property was the furthest limit that 
prudent underwriters would permit until a recent period. 

But for the convenience of large dealers in merchandise in the leading 
cities, whose stocks were variable in value, the required consent for ad- 
ditional insurance was waived in respect to them, and a reckless compe- 
tition has ‘since extended the privilege of unlimited insurance to all 
classes, sweeping away entirely a most important barrier to fraud. And 
in the opinion of the committee, the surrender of this safeguard is the 
main cause of this rapid increase of the destructive fires now consuming 
not only the incomes of the insurance companies of the country, but their 
capitals also—the losses of the last three years having doubled each year. 
In like ratio, it is feared, are the public morals suffering from the tempta- 
tion to over-insurance, and if the companies shall not be speedily moved 
to necessary action for the preservation of their capitals, legislative inter- 
vention must arrest this great destruction of property and this alarming 
injury to the public morals. 

An evil of such magnitude requires a radical remedy, and nothing short 
of such a measure as will identify the interest of the insured with that of 
the insurer will prove effective ; the former must be required to be his own 
insurer to such an extent as will secure his active interest in the safety of 
his property. None will question the soundness of this principle, and 
its enforcement will only be a practical return to one of the fundamental 
ideas of the insurance contract. All future policies should stipulate that 
three-fourths only of any loss shall be borne by the company, and that 
the other fourth shall be borne by the insured. It is believed that sucha 
provision, if generally adopted by the underwriters of the country, will 
remedy existing evils from over-insurance, and do more than anything 
else to rescue the insurance capital of the country. Its wisdom must 
commend it to the judgment of the sound business interests of the country, 
especially as it will preserve that security upon which those interests so 
much depend, It will also keep rates of insurance down to a point that 











will not be oppressive; and if it shall restrict credits to responsible 
parties, this will diminish the hazards of our business, and by checking a 
speculative spirit promote the common welfare, 

The committee therefore recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the executive committee recommend to the National 
Board the adoption of the three-fourths rule, that proper relations may be 
restored between the insurer and insured, so that the latter will have a 
substantial interest in the safety of the insured property. 


D. A. Heald, the first vice-president of the Home Insurance Company 
of New York, was asked to give his views on the present condition of the 
business. Mr. Heald desired to be excused, on the plea that a few days 
ago he had given his opinions to a reporter of a daily newspaper, and he 
did not consider it worth while to give publicity to any additional views 
on underwriting that he entertained. In the course of conversation with 
the representative of THE SpecTAToR, Mr. Heald said : 


If the fire losses continue in the next ten years at the rate that they 
have increased in 1884, the insurance business, under the present prac- 
tices, will goto ruin. One reason why I am not inclined at this time 
to give an opinion on the insurance outlook is the peculiar condition 
of things at the present time, for I do not consider the situation a nor- 
mal one by any means. I consider that the business of the country is 
largely in liquidation, and to this fact is attributable the increased fire 
losses. We are passing through an era of depressed business. Over- 
production and a limited consumption have an indirect but palpable 
effect upon the fire losses. People are in debt and their notes are upon the 
market, but after January I we may hope for a change for the better. 
Liquidation will then have been advanced and business will be on a better 
footing. I do not consider it fair to judge the insurance business of the 
future by the business at the present time. Whatever may be the infer- 
ences, when business is at a standstill and people are in debt, fires will 
increase in number. This is a fact, not a theory, and whether the great 
increase in the fire waste this year is chiefly due to incendiarism with 
criminal intent or by contributory negligence is of no material conse- 
quence. It is unquestionably true that the increased fire losses are at- 
tributable to liquidation, and the ‘‘ moral hazard” in insurance risks has 
been especially active during the year now closing. 

Mr. Heald is known to be the prominent underwriter whose views 
were published in The Journal of Commerce a few days since, as follows: 


A leading underwriter of this city being asked by a Journal of Com- 
merce representative for an estimate of the fire losses in the United States 
this year, replied that only an approximation could be made at present, 
or before the end of the year, when the statistics will be made up. The 
newspaper report of losses as they occur are based on first estimates, 
which are usually largely exaggerated, and moreover they do not repre- 
sent the actual losses of the companies, much of the loss being uninsured. 
The exaggeration may in part be offset by small losses not reported. The 
total loss of property last year is estimated at between $90,000,000 and 
$100,000,000, which probably represents an eighth of the profits of the 
entire business of the country, and constitutes an enormous sacrifice of 
wealth. The whole amount, of course, is an absolute loss, the insurance 
companies being merely agents to distribute it through the community. 
We know that the actual losses of the companies up to the present time 
this year are very largely in excess of last year’s. The amount of loss to 
premium has increased from five to ten per cent in the business of many 
companies, and probably it will average an advance of six per cent on all 
the business. There has been a steady increase in the absolute ratio of 
loss for three or four years. 

The speaker here referred to a table embraced in the annual address 
of the president of the National Board of Underwriters, showing the 
following percentage of fire losses to each $100 of fire risks written. This 
percentage was: In 1878, .3838; in 1879, .4516; in 1880, .4278 ; in 1881, 
.4491 ; in 1882, .4686; in 1883, .4828. x 

The same table shows the amount of losses paid during the same period 
to have been as follows : In 1878, $26,336,058.81 ; in 1879, $31,542,243.23 ; 
in 1880, $33,518,698.04 ; in 1881, $38,545,919.00 ; in 1882, $44,315,467.00 ; 
in 1883, $49,760,942.31. 

‘Does there seem to be any one predominant cause of the increased 
destruction of property?” : 

‘General liquidation,” was the reply. ‘‘ You have only to look at the 
condition of business and industry throughout the country and you will 
be at no loss to find a reason. In ordinary times the losses from design, 
either in the shape of deliberate incendiarism or contributory carelessness, 
amount to about one-third of the whole. This constitutes the moral 
hazard in insurance risks, always one of great prominence, but particularly 
manifest in all periods of business depression. This cause has lately 
been exhibiting fearful activity.” 

‘*Ts anything doing by the underwriters to diminish this risk ?” 

“Everything possible. The companies have been exercising greater 


caution in every direction and employing every endeavor to restore the 
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proper relation between the value of the property and the insurance, in- 
volving better inspection of the property, advanced rates and reduced 
lines. Efforts are also making to further the use of the three-fourths 
clauses.” 

An explanation of these clauses was asked, and a slip of each furnished. 
The three-quarter loss clause reads as follows: 

“It is understood and agreed to be a condition of this insurance that in 
case of any loss under this policy, this company is to be liable for only 
three-fourths of said loss, not exceeding the sum insured, and the other 
one-fourth to be borne by the assured ; and in the event of other insur- 
ance permitted thereon, then liable for its proportion only of such loss.” 

Under this clause, if property worth $15,000 is insured for $10,000, and 
the loss is total, the whole face of the policy is paid; but if the loss is 
= $10,000, the payment is reduced to $7,500. 

he following is the three-quarters value clause : N 

** It is understood that in the event of loss or damage under this policy 
this company shall not be liable for more than three-fourths the actual 
cash market value of the property hereby insured, as of the time im- 
mediately preceding such loss, and in event of other insurance permitted 
thereon, then liable for its proportion only of three-fourths of such loss.” 

The latter clause seems to need no explanation. 

The object of both clauses is to require the propertyowner to retain an 
interest in the property at risk, thus promoting greater care in its preser- 
vation, as well as reducing the moral hazard. 

** Have the underwriters done anything toward compelling an increase 
of water supply where it has been found to be deficient?” 

‘* Yes; not in compelling, but in endeavoring to persuade, by repre- 
sentation and argument. The end and aim of the National Board is to 
promote the improvement of the fire departments throughout the country. 
In many instances, cities and villages have responded to the calls made 
upon them. In some cases the companies have been obliged to advance 
rates to such an extent that municipalities have been virtually compelled 
to act, in order to relieve their communities from the payment of the in- 
creased premium.” 

One case of the kind in New England and another in the South were 
mentioned, in both of which cases the companies had to make a sharp 
advance in rates in order to secure the necessary improvements. A 
Southern State was also designated from which one or two companies 
have withdrawn their agencies altogether, while others have reduced their 
risks one half or more, and in some cases canceled outstanding policies. 
This action, however, was not altogether due to want of proper fire ap- 

aratus. 
pe How is the National Board of Fire Underwriters composed ?” 

**It consist of about thirty of the larger companies, who remain stead- 
fast to a pledge not to pay more than fifteen per cent commission.” 

‘* How far are their resolutions binding upon underwriters?” 

‘*Only upon the members constituting the board.” 

‘«What are the other principal organizations ?” 

‘* There are various other associations, some covering separate States, 
and others larger or smaller districts. There is, for example, the New 
England Tariff Asssociation, the Southern Tariff Association, and the 
Western Union—the last consisting of companies doing business west of 
and including Ohio.” 

‘* Are the injurious effects of competition for business visible this year 
in cutting rates?” 

‘* Not so much in cutting rates as in paying extra commissions, a prac- 
tice equally fatal.” 

In closing the interview, the speaker urged the need of legislation to 
engraft the policy of the three-quarter clauses upon the insurance busi- 
ness. He thought the immense annual destruction of property made 
this a matter of great public concern, and that the reform could not be 
effected except by legislation. 





Agents and Brokers, 


A CORRESPONDENT of The American Miller writes to that journal as fol- 
lows: 


I notice that some of the insurance journals deny the truth of the 
charges that the expenses of the insurance companies are extravagant and 
excessive, and one of them in particular, THz SPECTATOR, asserts that 
the only item of expense that is excessive is the item of commissions and 
brokerage, and that the assured are responsible for the size of this item, 
because they persist in placing their insurance through agents and brok- 
ers, instead of dealing direct with the companies, This attempt to sad- 
dle upon the insuring public the evil consequences of the reckless com- 
petition for business among the companies is a specimen of cheek worthy 
of the typical insurance agent. The fact is that the commissions paid 
agents is one of the most reasonable of the companies’ expenses, The 
agent does almost all the work. He does all the talking that is necessary 
to get business, shows up the advantages of his company, explains the 
various matters that the assured should know about, prepares the forms 
to be printed, and frequently pays the expense of printing them; writes 
the policy, registers it, reports itto the head office, keeps track of the 





amount at risk in each locality, and of dates of expiration ; is responsible 
for the money, collects and remits for all business written, and gets fifteen 
per cent of the premium. Besides all that, he is responsible to his princi. 
pal for any mistakes he may make in carrying out his principal’s instruc. 
tions, and is often required to give bonds. If all the expenses paid by the 
insurance companies were as reasonable as this, no one would have any 
cause to complain. 

The amount paid for brokerage, as distinguished from commissions, is 
a useless expense ; but the companies, and not the insured, are respon- 
sible for it. The broker is a useless middleman, who could be dispensed 
with to the advantage of both insured and insurer, but he can only be got 
rid of either by a combination on the part of the insurance companies, or 
a combination on the part of the people who purchase insurance, and the 
latter is certainly less easily accomplished than the former. It is a sad 
fact, but none the less true, that in our large cities the broker frequently 
gets lower rates and and more favorable forms for the assured than the 
assured could get if he dealt direct with the different offices. A company 
will often take a risk they do not want to oblige a broker who brings them 
considerable good business, and write it at a lower rate than they would 
entertain if the assured came after it direct. Brokers are the bane of 
the insurance business, but the assured can hardly be expected to shake 
them off so long as the companies pet and fondle them, bid against one 
another for their favor, and offer them in some cases as high as a quarter 
of the premium, 





The Hudson of Jersey City Reinsures in the German-American. 
THomas M. GopsILL, president of the Hudson Insurance Company, 
whose retirement from the insurance business has been intimated in re- 
cent issues, informs us that the outstanding risks of the company will, on 
January 1, be reinsured in the German-American Insurance Company of 
New York. Mr. Gopsill said: ‘*The Hudson will continue business 
until the end of the year and then withdraw. Our risks will be covered 
by the German-American, who will have an agency at our present office.” 





The Necessity of Fire Insurance. 

THE ease with which insurance can be obtained has tended somewhat to 
alloy its full appreciation. So, when the proper price is asked by the com- 
pany to furnish indemnity of trustworthy quality, it is a practice of the 
times for propertyowners to cavil and resist. Would that all the insur- 
ing public could be imbued with the sentiment of The Hartford Courant, 
that insurance being a necessity, and it therefore being imperative to sus- 
tain the trustworthiness of the sytem, if the present rates charged by the 
companies are found to be inadequate to meet current losses, the com- 
panies should be encouraged in advancing their rates until they are up to 
the paying standard. Following is an extract from that paper: 

It is well known to those conversant with the situation in fire insurance 
that, in common with almost all business enterprises of the country, during 
the past twelve months insurance companies have been subjected to 
heavy and continuous losses. Yet, so far as we have been able toascertain, 
while exceeding the ordinary ratio, the percentage of loss has not been so 
much out of proportion as might have been anticipated during an exciting 
presidential canvass, attended as it has been by an unusual depression in 
all business affairs. With here and there an exception, insurance stocks 
have not depreciated in value to such extent as have other investments. 
Upon the settlement of the present political questions, and when business 
resumes its normal conditions, it is but reasonable to presume upon a 
more healthful state of commercial affairs ; and, as a natural consequence, 
a diminution in fire losses will follow. Forthe leading companies, having 
their business under control, with a decrease of the moral hazard, there is 
no reason why the results of their business should not be satisfactory. 

Insurance is closely allied to, and is an adjunct of trade and commerce ; 
without its protection, credit would be largely restricted. In fact, in this 
busy age insurance has become almost if not equally as indispensable as 
banking in all the various commercial enterprises. While the banks and 
capitalists are willing and ready to loan upon pledge of our productions 
stored in the numerous entrepots, upon properly assigned warehouse 
receipts, they further require that the property shali be insured, and that 
the policies be made payable in case of loss to them, or to their order, so 
that in the event of fire they may be thus doubly secured from all possi- 
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bility of loss, In this way quite a large percentage of our annual pro- 
ducts—cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, etc., are handled for the time being, 
until exported, or required for consumption through the natural channels 
of trade; and it can be readily appreciated how far insurance lends its aid 
and protection to the borrower, as well as to the lender, in all such tran- 
sactions, which, in the aggregate, amount to hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, 

In this connection there is one unpleasant phase to be referred to. We 
are too apt to accept things for granted, overlooking the fact that, in 
addition to a paid up and well secured capital, insurance requires in its 
conduct constant care and watchfulness to ensure success, which is its 
warranty for confidence and patronage. The facility for securing insur- 
ance has tended in a measure to carelessness on the part of insurers as to 
its quality. This has resulted mainly from the general scramble for 
business ; managers of companies, instead of permitting the business to 
take its own natural course, have one after another yielded to the impor- 
tunities of middle men until, inthe larger cities, except in the settlement 
of losses, the insured and the insurer seldom meet face to face, Mer- 
chants and others, shrewd and methodical in ordinary transactions, do not 
hesitate to employ middle men to place ad Hbitum large amounts of 
insurance. This is not as it should be, but so it is, and it is a surprise 
that under such circumstances, in so large and numerous transactions, so 
few misunderstandings and legal controversies should occur. It is an 
evidence, however, of the existence of the’ strict comity which so largely 
governs the business in underwriting contracts. 

With some the cost of insurance is treated as a serious tax and burden, 
and the effort to cheapen it is constant. Often parties assume their own 
risks rather than pay for this protection. This was found to be largely 
the case after the recent fire at Carthage, N. Y., where nearly the whole 
place was swept by a conflagration, yet less than twenty-five per cent of the 
losses sustained were found to be insured. This entailed upon many of 
the unfortunate sufferers the necessity of appealing to the more provident 
for food and money, as well as shelter, in their extreme need. 

Insurance is a manifest necessity and ought to be sustained. If the 
present rates are found to be inadequate to meet current losses, the com- 
panies should do as those in Great Britain have already done—advance 
their rates until they are up to the paying standard. The companies have 
the remedy in their own hands, and if they do not avail themselves of it, 
the fault will be their own. 





MERE MENTION. 


~The Blackstone (Mass.) Fire Department netted $100 by its recent 
ball. 

—Dallas, Tex., has issued $95,000 in city bonds for the improvement 
and extension of its water-works. 

—The Provident Life and Trust Company announces a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent, payable on demand. 

—George W. Babb, Jr., has arrived at Boston as manager at that place 
of the Northern Insurance Company of London. 

—It is reported that the Delaware Fire Insurance Company at Wilming- 
ton, Del., will quit business about the first of next year. 

—Cleveland, O., has a fire and accident notification society, which in- 
forms a man at home when his place of business is on fire. 





—Worcester, Mass., had twenty-two alarms of fire during November— 
eight bell, eleven still and three telephone ; loss, $1,904.84. 

—It is stated that J. W. Covington has been appointed agent of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 

—Josiah S, Colgate, a New York broker, who sustained fatal injuries 
by falling downstairs one day last week, had an insurance of $50,000 on 
his life. 

—John Hitchcock, formerly president of the defunct Commonwealth 
Insurance Company of Boston, died in that city, recently, aged sixty- 
three years. 7 

—The business portion of Brookville, Ind., was almost destroyed by 
fire Sunday morning. For a while the whole town was threatened with 
destruction, and an engine was called from an adjoining city, but a dispatch 











was received at three o’clock countermanding the order and stating that the 


fire was under control at that time. The loss is between $50,000 and 
$100,000. 

—A change of title of the Prairie State Insurance Company of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has been granted, and it is now recorded as the Security Live 
Stock Insurance Company. 

—According to the statements made by prominent architects of Mil- 
waukee, the cost of the buildings erected within the city limits during the 
season aggregate nearly $3,000,000. 

—J. B. Johnson, now in the penitentiary at Jefferson City, who cost the 
State of Missouri $200,000 by firing the prison shops last year, has been 
sentenced to ten additional years’ confinement for arson. 

—It is a noteworthy fact that during these fiery times, the Western de- 
partment of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, after paying all losses 
and expenses, has recently sent a remittance of a handsome amount to 
the home office of the company. 

—John Jay Studwell, a director in the Montauk Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, died on Friday at Brooklyn. He was president of the National 
Bank of Brooklyn, was largely interested in other profitable enterprises, 
and his fortune is estimated at $2,000,000, 

—The Pennsylvania Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has issued an 
attractive calendar for 1885. In the centre of a keystone is a picture of a 
beautiful ‘‘ girl of the period,” while ferns and flowers form an appropriate 
setting for the portrait of this charming blonde. 


—George G. Lake, a prominent director of the North River Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and formerly of the retail dry-goods house of Lake & 
McCreery, was run over on Friday by a Sixth avenue surface car and was 
seriously injured, but it is hoped that he is now recovering. 


—John M. Furman, president ef the Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
from its organization until his death on Thursday, was long connected 
with fire underwriting, having formerly been an officer of the Fulton Fire 
of New York, which succumbed to the Chicago fire. He was seventy- 
two years old, 

—The executive committee of the Virginia State Board of Fire Under- 
writers is agitating a convention of the companies doing business in Vir- 
ginia, and all other companies interested, to consider the present situation 
in underwriting. The time and place of meeting has not been decided on 
at this writing. 

—We submit to the new editor and manager of The Philadelphia Un- 
derwriter that December 13 is rather late to deliver the November issue of 
his paper. It has long been a habit of that journal to be erratic as to its 
publication, and it was expected the new management would work a re- 
form in this direction. 

—Ernest W. Moon, the well-known insurance manager of Sidney, has 
been appointed Consul-General for Costa Rica in New South Wales, with 
residence in Sidney. This has been done by His Excellency General 
Don Raffael Mora, with the object of strengthening and extending the 
trade of Central America in Australia. 

—The New York World, on Sunday, attempted to give the portraits of 
the prominent life insurance men in the city, with biographical sketches. 
The pictures were worthy of the burlesque campaign efforts of Puck, and 
the choice of representative life men, possibly the result of ignorance, 
was invidious and by no means comprehensive. 

—Charles A.*Fuller, late secretary of the Shoe and Leather Insurance 
Company, recently retired, has been elected vice-president of the Boston 
Marine Insurance Company. Mr. Fuller is familiar with the marine busi- 
ness, having had much experience with it, and it is understood he will 
take an active part in the company with which he is now associated. 


An exchange says: “One of the large insurance companies in New 
York has offered, or intends to offer, its presidency to General John A. 
Logan, with a salary of $10,000. The present incumbent will retire on 
account of age and infirmity at the close of the year, and the directors 
think that Logan will be agood successor to him, and that he needs some 
such position.” 

—A meeting of the insurance agents of Rockland county, N. Y., was 
held December r1, for the purpose of forming a county insurance board 
to equalize rates in the county. There has been so much cutting of rates 
that the State board thought the movement necessary and met with the 
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agents. The following officers were elected: President, General James 
H. Blauvelt of Nyack; vice-president, William Hutton of Nanuet; 
secretary and treasurer, William J. Green of Nyack. The object of the 
new board is not to raise rates, but to keep them even and firm. 


—When the Newark (N. J.) Salvage Corps wagon was on its way to 
a fire last week, a goat ran out and threw the new horse of the team, which 
was having its second run with the wagon, wrenching one of its forelegs 
badly. The horse was left in charge of the driver, and a passing wagon 
was called into use, the covers quickly placed in it, and the men were 
soon at the fire and at work. 

—The Relief Association of the St. Paul (Minn.) Fire Department has 
a membership of eighty-four. Its objectis to aid sick and disabled fire- 
men, and to care for the families of the deceased members, On the 
death of a member, his heirs receive $400 and the association takes charge 
of his funeral. During the year the receipts were $178.25 and disburse- 
ments $572 ; received since its organization, $2,369.60. 

—An aged man, past ninety years, named Edward Rollins, in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., was recently convicted of an act of arson committed in 1869, 
on the complaint of his two sons, one of whom turned State’s evidence 
for the purpose of destroying his father, The old man was sentenced to 
ten years in the penitentiary, but the Governor considered the case one 
for executive clemen<7, and last week pardoned the prisoner. 


—An incendiary was shot dead bya citizen at a fire at Spring city, 
Tenn., on Sunday night last week. A large dwelling was on fire, and 
while Captain Copeland was running towards it he discovered an un- 
known man running away. Copeland ordered him to stop and surrender. 
He responded by pulling out a pistol, but before he could use it Cope- 
land killed him. They have a short way with incendiaries down in Ten- 
nessee. 

—The death rate among the members of the Railway Employees Mutual 
Benefit Association having reached such magnificent proportions, the 
association has gone out of business. This was to have been expected from 
the manner in which it did business, accepting applicants for member- 
ship without regard to age, health or previous condition, provided the ap- 
plicant was a railroad employee. Medical selection counts for a good 
deal in life insurance. 

—The Christmas number of Harper’s Magazine is profusely illustrated, 
there being no less than nine full page engravings, and smaller ones with- 
out number. There are several excellent stories and poems, and one or 
two descriptive articles of travel, The editorial departments are filled 
with timely comments on current events, while the drawer abounds, as 
usual, with witty sayings and anecdotes. Harper’s deservedly stands in 
the front rank of current literature, 

—Percy Eldredge was arrested at South Abington, Pa., on Friday, ona 
charge of arson. On the night of November 16, incendiary fires occurred 
in two places in Reading, and suspicion was directed to Eldredge because 
of his having made threats against anybody who sheltered his wife, who 
had left him. Mrs. Eldredge had stopped at each of the places where 
the fires occurred, and Eldredge was seen loitering in the vicinity. He 
was held in $2000 bail for examination. 


—Captain Shaw of the London Fire Brigade has written a letter recom- 
mending cyanite, prepared as a paint, as an appliance for preventing fires. 
He would like to see it generally used on wood, canvas and other mate- 
rials in theatres, private houses and public buildings, and considers that 
wooden stairs coated with cyanite are, in case of fire, much safer than 
stone. Cyanite, according to Dana, the mineralogist, is a very hard and 
infusible mineral, consisting of silica and alumina, 


—The Amazon Insurance Company of Cincinnati for many years has 
occupied narrow, contracted quarters in a building of its own in a part of 
the city outside of the insurance district. It has recently moved into 
large and commodious offices in the Ebersol building on Third street, be- 
tween Vine and Walnut streets, which is in the centre of the insurance 
neighborhood, and Messrs. Gano and Beattie are correspondingly happy, 
as was ascertained by a recent visit of a SPECTATOR representative, 


—A movement has been set on foot by the comptroller of Chicago to 
renew the annual collection of $17,000 formerly received from the insur- 
ance companies doing business in the city. For many years about this 
sum was collected annually in the shape of a two per cent tax, the money 
going to the firemen’s relief fund and other objects, The collection was 





finally stopped by a decision of the Appellate Court, in which it was held 
to be unconstitutional. The idea now is that the two per cent can be col- 
lected as a license fee by the city through the passage of a proper ordi. 
nance, The corporation counsel has been called upon for an opinion, 
and is already engaged in its preparation, but declined to say what he will 
advise. 

—In Chief Martin Cronin’s report on the fire department of Washing. 
ton, he’suggests that the fire marshal be appointed a deputy inspector of 
buildings. During the year there were 149 fires, with a loss of $55,957, 
It cost $3.11 for each building in the District of Columbia to maintain the 
department during the year. He urges that, as the growth of trees pre- 
vents a view of fire, tall towers be located upon all the engine-houses. He 
advises that two cisterns for fire service be built at Mount Pleasant and in 
Uniontown. 

—The oldest person in the State of Wisconsin, John Jondro, aged 121 
years, died on Saturday morning, November 29, 1884, at Arkansaw. Mr, 
Jondro was born in the parish of Phillip, near Montreal, in 1763. He 
was in the employ of the Northwestern Fur Company forty years, and 
during the last forty years he has lived in this neighborhood. In his 
younger years he served some time in the Federal army, and often related 
interesting tales of army life. His age is taken from the statement of the 
parish prelate of Phillip. 


—The new Standard Theatre in this city is claimed to be Geepecet, and 
elaborate descriptions of its construction have recently been published, 
The walls separating the auditorium from the stage are unusually thick, 
and an iron curtain will be used, so that a fire in one part of the building 
can be shut off from the other part and be more easily controlled. The 
posts and girders are all of iron and the floors have been filled with con- 
crete. Those iron posts and girders constitute an element of weakness 
and danger in case of fire that will, doubtless, cause the firemen to give 
it a wide berth, 

—At Omaha, on December 10, a Federal jury gave C. Neidig of Madison 
a verdict for $6000 on policies issued by the Hanover and Germania Fire 
Insurance Companies for $6000 on three buildings burned in 1882. The 
companies refused to pay the policies, claiming that Neidig set fire to the 
buildings, The suit was tried in Lincoln last January, and a verdict for 
$5400 was given against the companies, but on appeal this verdict was 
set aside on account of the misconduct of the jury in playing poker, etc. 
The suit has been hotly contested by the best legal talent of the State, 
and has excited great interest. 


—Bovine combustion is a new fire hazard to be guarded against. An 
exchange says: ‘‘ A few nights ago, while a sick cow was being cared for 
in William Conger’s barn at Martville, Cayuga county, N. Y., a lantern 
was held in front of the animal, about sixteen inches from her nostrils, 
when her breath came in contact with the light and an explosion took 
place, setting the hay on fire. It is thought a combustible vapor from 
medicine given the animal a few minutes before was the cause. The fire 
was extinguished before any damage was done. This knocks out of sight 
the O'Leary cow at Chicago in 1871.” 

—The Century Magazine for December contains an excellent profile 
portrait of General Grant, and General Lew Wallace contributes a careful 
description of the capture of Fort Donelson. The ‘‘ Recollections of a 
Private” are continued in an admirable anecdotial style. These descrip- 
tions of battles and scenes in the late war are full of interest, not only to 
those veterans who participated in them, but to the new generation, to 
whom the war is only an historical episode. There are several interesting 
stories in the number, some poetry and an abundance of superb engrav- 
ings. The Century well deserves the remarkable success that has at- 
tended its publication. 

—In the case of the London Guaranty and Accident Company against 
Massey Geddes, a question was raised as to the legal character of the 
company. Geddes was employed by the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
at Orilla, Can., as ticket agent, and was alleged to have embezzled from 
the company $546. The plaintiff in the present case insured the railway 
company against loss by fraud or otherwise through Geddes, and had to 
pay the money to make good his deficit. The Guaranty Company then 
sued Geddes to recover the amount lost on him, and he was arrested and 
held to bail. The court held that the Guaranty Company sustained the 
position towards Geddes of surety and had the same rights against him as 
anemployer. It is the almost universal custom of railroad companies, 
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banks and other corporations employing large numbers of men to exact 
pond for the faithful performance of their duties. It was certain that pub- 
lic policy demanded that sureties of such employees ought to have all the 
beneficial rights to which employees are entitled. The motion to dis- 
charge the defendant on common bail was therefore overruled. 


—The Cincinnati Price Current says: ‘‘Abe Furst, one of the fire com- 
missioners of this city, publicly declared in open board at the meeting of 
the commissioners at which Wisby was elected chief fire marshal of this 
city, that he had been offered $1000 to vote for Wisby. Having made such 
a statement in such a public manner, Mr. Furst owes it to himself, to the 
public, to the fire department in all its ramifications, and especially to the 
reputation of the newly elected chief, to give every particular connected 
with the attempted bribery. We never supposed there was a sufficient 
margin of profit or honor in the position of chief fire marshal of this city 
to justify the payment of $1000 for the vote of one of the commissioners. 
Joe Bunker never found it, nor did any of his friends for him.” 

—In certain correspondence from Lynn, Mass., the following occurs : 
“Objections of citizens to the so-called ‘ insurance monopoly’ have been 
referred to. The insurance men’s side of the story should be told. They 
assert that, while the Lynn agents have combined on a system of rates, 
they are much lower for shoe factories and business houses, considering 
the risks taken, than are charged in any other New England city. If 
such is the case, Lynn propertyowners should not complain. Before the 
combination rates were put out here, insurance was placed for a very 
small per cent compared with the present charges.- The increase has na- 
turally caused much adverse comment, but it has been intimated that 
factory owners will be fortunate if the present rates are not soon ma- 
terially increased.” 

—Personal testimony of individual policyholders as to their reasons 
for preferring particular life companies is always interesting. We met a 
gentleman recently who is an ardent believer in the New York Life, and 
who has just made application for a tontine policy in that company, on 
account of a late experience, when he was able to get an inside view to 
the methods and practices of the company. A friend of his died in the 
South, and he was called on to prepare the necessary proofs of loss. 
When he submitted the proofs and informed the officers of the urgent 
need of the widow for the money, the claim being satisfactory, a check 
was immediately drawn for the amount of the policy and, altogether, he 
was not detained at the office of the company for more than five minutes 
after handing in the proofs. 


—Holger de Rood of Chicago, manager of the Western department of 
the Clinton and Providence-Washington Fire Insurance Companies, has 
issued a congratulatory circular to agents, in which he says: ‘‘ We are 
happy to again congratulate our co-workers upon the excellent results 
thus far realized, and which bid fair to equal the ‘record of 1883, and to 
thank them cordially for their respective contributions to the good show- 
ing we expect to make for the department in spite of the general disasters 
of the present year. With a large and admirable corps of agents, a full 
field force, experienced officers, choice assets and a nobly successful 
record, the prospects for such sterling old companies as ours are indeed 
bright, and it needs but your earnest appreciation and active push to place 
them in the front rank wherever represented.” 


—William A. Burtis, one of the best known men in fire insurance 
circles and for the last thirteen years president of the Empire City Insur- 
ance Company, No. 166 Broadway, died suddenly at his home, No. 104 
East Fifty-eighth street, of erysipelas. He was born in this city in 1826, 
and his business life was devoted almost entirely to the insurance busi- 
ness. He was first employed in the old Contributionship Company. In 
1850the Empire City Fire Insurance Company was formed, and he entered 
its office as a clerk, and was promoted from time to time to secretary and 
treasurer, and in 1871 became its president. Mr. Burtis was a non-com- 
missioned officer in the Seventh Regiment when they were ordered South 
during the war, and was a member of the veteran association of the regi- 
ment. He leaves a widow and five children, Mr. Burtis was a member 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity. 


—An alarm of fire called out part of the Paterson (N. J.) Fire Depart- 
ment a week ago. The team drawing steamer No. 1 was just turning 
from Van Houten street into Washington street, when the driver of the 
tender, which was following ciosely, attempted to pass the steamer, driv- 
ing in between the engine and the curbstone, The driver of the steamer, 


. York was put in position last week. 








seeing a collision imminent, pulled his team to one side and the ponderous 
engine mounted the sidewalk. The tongue struck an iron railing and 
was broken, and one of the horses also was stopped by an obstacle, while 
the other horse dashed headlong down the steps of Thomas Holt’s insur- 
ance agency and into the office in the basement, carrying the door with 
him. There he stood trembling, amid the ruins of the plate-glass door 
and an office desk. The tender was overturned and its horse thrown 
down. Two men riding on it were slightly hurt. 

—The iron curtain manufactured for the new Standard Theatre of New 
It is of corrugated sheet iron, and 
is made in large square sections riveted together. It is twenty-nine feet 
wide and twenty-eight feet high. This curtain will be kept in constant 
use, so that on the first alarm of fire it can be lowered without any trouble. 
When the curtain is down, it is estimated that a fire on the stage will not 
reach the auditorium in less than twenty minutes. In case of fire on the 
stage, two tanks have been placed on the roof above, with a capacity of 
18,000 gallons each, from which large pipes lead to the stage, to which 
hose may be attached at a moment’s notice. In addition to all this, 155 
buckets will be distributed about the stage and the fly-galleries, ready for 
immediate use. The materials used in the construction of the theatre are 
fireproof, and the house is considered to be as safe as modern skill can 
make it. 

-—Referring to the new plans of life insurance that have been intro- 
duced of late years, in accordance with the demand for insurance adapted 
to all classes and conditions of men, The Monetary Times of Toronto 
says: ‘‘ There are many men now upon the verge of old age who would 
be very glad had the long term endowment form of life insurance been 
devised and made prominent while they were yet young. Their attention 
might have been called to those features of the plan which now recom- 
mend it so strongly to their favor. The opportunity did not come to them in 
season to enable them to reap the advantage. But they can fully appre- 
ciate the value of the long term endowment policy for all who are yet in 
youth or early middle life. The life policy is for the benefit of wife and 
children or other dependents, should they survive their benefactor ; and 
in cases very numerous indeed their rightful claims for the future can 
well be met in this manner.” 

—The burning of the thriving village of West Randolph, Vt., leads The 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican to renew the suggestion made a few years 
ago, that towns along one line of railroad would find protection, economy 
and profit in maintaining a steam fire engine which should be moved about 
from place to place by rail. Within a few years there have been destruc- 
tive fires at several towns along the Vermont Central, any one of which 
might have been held in check by prompt resort to a steamer, although it 
were an hour distant. But these towns also lack reservoirs of water, and 
are generally quite destitute of all the appliances necessary to put out fire, 
It is simply a question of economy, whether they prefer to provide some 
safeguards as an insurance or pay high insurance rates and burn up oc- 
casionally. A steamer at Montpelier or at White River Junction, at both 
of which points a locomotive would be within call by telegraph, would be 
a very good investment -for all that section of Vermont, and be a very light 
tax upon the towns. 

—The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, through its general special agent, John I. D. Bristol, is 
pushing its partnership insurance plan in this city and elsewhere, This 
form of life insurance tends to mercantile security and offers a provision 
for sudden and unexpected extraction of capital from a firm in case of 
death. It is thus described: The premiums on partnership insurance 
can be properly charged to the expense account of the firm, and the insur- 
ance on the life of each individual partner can be made payable by assign- 
ment to the surviving partners or to the firm. For example: The firm of 
A. B. & C. holds insurance on the individual lives of the partners, A. B. 
and C., for $30,000 each. B. dies. The assets of the firm, now A. & C. 
and the heirs of B. are increased $30,000, and the heirs of B. still havea 
one-third interest in the two policies held by the firm on A. and C., the 
surviving partners. If, on the other hand, the policies are by assignment, 
made payable to the surviving partners of the firm, the $30,000 realized on 
the life of B. takes the place of the capital withdrawn by B.’s heirs, and 
increases the individual interests of the surviving members of the firm to 
the extent of $15,000 each, and the policies on the lives of A. and C, still 
remain and are payable to the survivor, who still holds a policy on hisown 
life for $30,000, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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Net ieee Latest SALE 
343 Book Diyiexe oF STOCK, 
3s ’ Paip. 
N 8 Capitat Value of 
NAME OF COMPANY.) *& | pitau ip Stock 
S% * [Per $100, Price 
s 
x Fan. %.| Date. |Per Ct.| Date. (Per 
1684. Cent.) 
Agricultural. ......------ $15 $500,000 | $125.64 | Jan.,’83} 10 ' 200 
4° 200,000} 161.85 | July, 84 5 ;- | 150 
50 400,000] 252.62 |*July, 84 5 |june4, "i 150 
100 200,000] 127.64 * July, ’84 s |Mar. 5,’84) 113 
25 200,000] 265.57 |*Aug. '34 7  |Sept. 34,84) 175 
17 153,000] 233.69 |*July,’84| 734 |May 1,’84! 170 
100 200,000] 109.14 | Jan., ’84 5 oa Too 
100 200,000 | 372.19 | July, ‘84 7% | _------>- 220 
Citizens ..... enieeneteud 20 300,000] 243.31 |*July,’84 5 July23, Me 150 
ERE a nsmncennsaprenes 70 210,002 | 182.99 |*Aug. 84 5 |Apr. 9,'84) 20 
Clixton sai 100 250,000 146.59 |*July, 84 5 |Apr.16,’84) 125 
Commerce. ..-----. ----- 25 200,000] 170.50 |tMay, '84 2. |Julyz8, m 120 
Commercial ....--------- 50 200,000] 122.89 |*Jan,.’84 3% |Dec. 3,'84| 70 
Continental ......------- 100 1,000,000] 266.18 *july,’ 84 7.70| Nov.26,’84| 230 
Eagle ........---------- 4° 300,000] 326,11 | *Oct.’84 7% |Oct. 27,84! 243 
Empire City...--.---- ---| 100 200,000] 127.89 July, ’84 3 Dec.19,’84 80 
Bachange 4 etoccooave -| 3° 200,010| 136.59 |*Aug. ’84 3% |Oct. 244/83 100% 
Farragut .....---------- 50 200,000 | 141.59 |*July, 84 5 |Aug.13,’84) 1004 
Firemens........-------- 17 204,000| 124.92 July,’84 4 |Aug.18,'84] 83 
Firemans Trust... -.---- to 150,000] 111.49 |*Jan., 84 3% Dec.r2,'83 79 
Franklin and Emporium.| 100 200,000] 156.41 |*July,’84 6 |Dec.13,’84| 110 
German American.....-- 100 1,000,000] 268.50 |*July,’84| 7 |Nov.r3,’84) 215 
Germania .....-..- 50 1,000,000] 181.79 *July,’84 5 |Dec- 4,'84| 130 
Glens Fall -| 10 200,000} 431.28 |*July,’84} 5 | June 5,83) 225 
ee 50 200,000] 155.03 Ate 5. |Apr. 8,’84) 110 
Greenwich ........------ 25 200,000} 232.41 |tJuly, '84 7% |Nov. 6,'84) 250 
G eee 100 200,000 | 107.34 |*Jan., 84 3 |Sept. 3.84! 60 
Hamilton ........------- 15 150,000] 174.11 |*July,’84| 5 | July2r.’84) 110 
Hanover .......-...-.--- 5° 1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84 5 |Nov. 6,84) 130 
TIN: cn crevaccacanseses 100 | 3,000,000] 155-44 |*July,’84| 5 |Dec. 3,84) 123% 
Howard......- -| 50 §00,000] 103.83 | July,’83/ 3 |Dec. 1,’84) 52% 
ee 100 200,000] 102.10 July, ’83 2% |June23,’84| 60 
Jefferson .......-------- 30 200,010 | 242.35 |*Sept.’84) 5  |Nov.28,’84| 121% 
Kings County...-......-- 20 150,000] 232.44 |*Julv,’84| 10 July13,/83 201 
Knickerbocker 30 210,000] 143.62 |*July, 84 3 ept 30,'84! go 
La Fayette........-..--- 100 150,000] 140,06 |*July,’84| 5 |Apr.zs5,’84) 102% 
Long Island.....-... ae 300,000] 134.54 |*July,'S4| § |Oct.22,'84| 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass w.-.. - 100 100,000 99-53 | .------ = | sees |Nov. 1,’82/ 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 170.85 |*July,’84 3 Nov.12,’84| 112 
Mechanics ...-.-----.--- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*July,’8$) 5 |Auga7,’84| 12 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,00c | 133.53 |*July,’83/ 5 |Dec. 4,’84| 50 
Mercantile .........--.-- 50 200,000| 109.94 |*Jan.,’84/ 3 |July23,’84| 63 
Merchants ......-..----- 50 200,000] 177.33 | July,’84 3 |Sept20,’84| 100 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000] 140.86 |*Jan..’84| 10 |June2’84| 160 
Montauk 50 200,000} 136.62 |*July,’84/ 5 |Jan.22,’84| 110 
200,000] 182.58 |*July,’84 5 uly 30,’84) | 145 
200,000} 136.76 |*Jjuly,’84| 4 ay 3064 88 
New York Bowery......- 25 300,000] 217.34 |*July,’84 6 |Sept 26,84) 148% 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000] 262.14 |*July,’84 6 |Mar.11,’84; 150 
New York Fire.....-.... 100 200,000] 135.10 |*Aug. 84 4 |Dec 5,’84| 80 
Niagara........--------- 50 500,000] 164.84 |*July,’"84| 5 |Dec. 8,’84| 125 
North River........-.---| 25 350,000] 128.21 |*Oct.,’84| 4 |Dec.12,784| 110 
Pacific ....----- a 25 200,000] 287.87 |*July,’84| 7 |Junez6,’84| 175 
Park ------------- sereee 100 200,000] 137.35 |*July,’84| 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 
Peoples. ....-.---------- 5° 200,000} 153.39 |*July,’84 5 Dec. 3,’84| 109% 
Peter Cooper.......----- 20 150,000] 235.29 |*July,’84| 6 |Aug. 7,’84| 150 
Phenix -......-.-------- go | 1,000,000] 168.62 |*July,’84/ 5 |Dec. 4,’84| 135 
Rochester German....... 50 200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,"84} 5 | .. ..... 135 
Rutgers ...------------- 25 200,000] 181.63 |*July,’84| 5 |Aug.1684) x21 
Standard -......--------- 50 200,000| 160.51 |*July,’84| 3% |Nov.26,’84| 94 
Star .......--.....----.- 100 00,000] 101.33] July,’8r| 4 Oct. 2,784) 56 
Sterling .....-.-.-------- 100 350,000 | 107.04 Pom 2 |Oct.17,'84| 56 
Stuyvesant.............. 25 200,000] 163.51 |*July,’84 5 |July23,’84| 125 
ion ......-....-.-----| 100 100,000} 116.35 |*July,’84| 3 |---------- 105 
United States........... 25 250,000 | 190.68 |*July,’84| § | July30,’84) 125 
Westchester.....-......-| 10 300,000] 167.52 |*Aug.’84 5 |Mar.22,’84 125 
Williamsburgh City.... .. 50 250,000} 273.37 |*July,’84| 10 |Sept17,’84| 216 
* Semi-annual, 


per cent each month. . 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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NAME OF COMPANY. AS ip Stock SKO 
$y Paid up. Per $100, - ve ‘ 
8 & 
< Fer, | Date. |Per Ct. Ras 
Pine, TRE ic cnneccovecsecnes $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |t July,’84| 5 220 
American, Boston... TRo 300,000 | 141.27 |*July,'84 5 128 
American, Newark 5 600,000 | 238.90 | Mar.,’84 | 10 160 
American, Philadelphia...........- 100 400,000 | 237.89 |* Apr., 84 5 170 
American Central, St. Louis....-..-- 25 600,000} 137.01 |* July, ’84 4 112 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000} 102.94 |* July, 83 3 ee, 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 131.42 |* july,’84 3 136 
California, San Francisco...-...---- Ico 600,000] 118.80 |t July, ’84 3 120 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........--..--.- 50 500,000 | 105.39 |* Jan., “84 4 113 
Commercial, San Fra~cisco....----- 100 200,000 | 153.48 |¢ July,’84 I 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee.....-..- Ravon| 208 200,000 | 144.8% uly, ’84 4 {10 
Connecticut, Hartford.............- 100 1,000,000 | 128.24 |* July, 84 4 105 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit.........| 30 300,000 | 1098.21 |*July,’84 5 150 
BE) DO cccntwecoes guscceres 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83 5 124% 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,, 84 2 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..-.. | 50 §00,000| 262 90 |*July, ’84| 20 532 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} :00 200,000] 125.31 |* July, 84 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco. -.... 100 750,000} 125.94 |t July, '84 3 133 
Firemens, Baltimore ........--.----- 18 378,000 | 118.79 |*July, 84 3 117 
Firemens, Dayton-..... 20 250,000] 107.29 | Jan., 84 2 140 
Firemens, Newark 25 500,000 | 246.39 |*Jan., ’84 6 180 
First National, Worcester-...-.-.--. 100 200,000 92.81 | Feb., ’83 3 go 
Franklin, Philadelphia 100 400,000] 312.57 |t July, "84 5 344 
German, Pittsburgh....- 5° 200,000] 150.52 |* July, 84 6 200 
Germania, Newark.........-------- go 200,000 | 102.16 | July, ’78 3 75 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia... -. 100 300,000 | 288.42 |* July,’84 6 331 
Hartfiord, Hartford... cccscseese~ 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |* July, ’84 10 245 
Home Mutual, San Francisco. ...... 100 300,000| 18401 |t July,’84 I 145 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3.000,000| 207.07 |*july, ’84| 10 312% 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 209.82 |* July, 84 5 155 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,009 | 133.89 |* July, ’84 4 148 
Manufacturers F. and Boston..| 100 500,000 | 214.08 | Oct., '83 4 go 
Mechanics, Philadelphia cont 250,000| 142.16 |*July, ’84 4 160 
Mercantile Cleveland-_..........-.- 20 200,000] 143.39 | July,’84 5 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 119.62 |*Nov.,’84 5 141 
Merchants Providence..........-..- 50 200,000] 127.56 |*Jan., 84 3 100 
Merchants, Newark................ 25 400,000] 194.46 |* uly, ’84 5 170 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit.....-.. 5° 200,000 | 117.57 | ..------ 7 105 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| -. 200,cv0} ..... *July, 84 5 Ses 
eS eee 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |*fuly, "84 5 108 
Neptune F. and M., Boston........ 100 300,000] 125.17 |*Apr., '84 5 115 
New Orleans Ins. Co...........--.- 50 509,000} 109.02 |*June, 84 5 103 
DE: BE Rcadvadensetwoscece ane 250,000] 212.28 | Jan., 83 10 140 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 500,000] 141.23 |* July, 84 4 140 
North American, Boston.........-- 100 200,000] 132.73 |*Oct., "84 | 5 117 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000] 139.12 | July,’84 5 140 
CE, TI icccccuce aseceere 100 1,000,000 | 107.05 |* July, ’83 4 85 
Pennsylvania, Phila............-... 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Sept..’84 5 210 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 50 200,000 | 110.55 |* July, ’84 4 116 
Peoples, Pittsburgh... 50 200,000] 145.02 |*July,'84 4 154 
Pheenix, Hartford... 100 2,000,000} 101.09 |t Oct., "84 3% 155 
DE, TION. cance samncaqmecss 100 200,000} 107.22 | Apr.,’84 3 109 
Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 400,coo | 104.29 |*July, ’83 4 104 
Reading, ReOGiNd..<cccccocccccoces 10 250,000] 150.97 |*July, 84 4 140 
Security, New Haven..... 50 200,000] 115.35 |*July, ’84 3 100 
Shoe and Leather, Boston 100 600,000 | 100.59 ict.,” 8x 5 78% 
Springfield t’. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 140.09 |* July, '84 5 170 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia....-... | 50 400,000} 202.08 |*July, ’84 3 264 
St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul........| 100 500,000] 148.89 |*July, 84 5 125 
Sun, San Francisco......... socal! es 300,000} 113.14 | Oct., 84 2% 100 
Traders, Chicago......... —s 500,000] 172.37 't Oct., 84 2% | 115 
Union, Philadelphia......- covet, a 1,000,000] 102.61 |*Jan., '84 4 85 
Union, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000] 120,814 tOct., 84 3 118 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. ...| 10 300,000] 123.35 |*Mch.,’84 6 160 
Washington, Boston...............-. 100 1,000,000] 118.38 | Apr., 84 3 105 
Western, Pittsburgh.... 50 300,000 | 137.30 |*Nov., ’84 3 124 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
British America, Toronto .......-... 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 5 172% 
lS 20 400,000 | 150.91 |*July,’83 12 135 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Par | Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY, Value of Up Per Latsst Price, 
Stock. Share. 
£ £ £ 5s. a. 
Cte OE Ti a cctanccccnecsececes Io I was 18 10 
Coz:mercial Union..........<.-<c«s 50 5 20 pa on 
Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 2 10 os 
Guardian 120 50 63 a 
Imperial! Fire... 100 25 147 a a 
Lancashire 20 2 5 iu pe 
Lion Fire 10 2 “se 15 oo 
Liverpool and London and Globe. -- 20 2 23 ae on 
London Assurance............---..- 25 12% 59 an “~ 
London and Lancashire Fire.......-. 25 2% 4 13 9 
London and Provincial.......... 20 I I pe aw 
North British and Mercantile... 5° 16% 25 II 3 
100 5 45 15 ge 
100 12 t1o o- - 
ne ste 255 #2 ae 
10 I 2 5 3 
20 3 28 17 6 
20 I 3 13 € 
Fire Re-Insurance........-. 20 8 11 10 oo 
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